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Condon Subpoenaed 


Topflight physicist, 


Committee in Chicago. 


> DR. EDWARD U. CONDON, form« 
id of tl National Bur u of Standards 
n ibpoenaed to appear before a 
g the House Un-American Acti 
ies Cor itt in Chicago on Sept. 5 
Dr. Cond ived the subpoena at 
Corning, N. Y., where he is research dire 
r of t ( ie Glass Works. More than 
rou year go, I \ harged by the cor 
itt vith being “one of the weakest links 
if I rity. He has ilso peen 
ror 1 ontribution to the de velop 
1 f tl i oml He 1s of yf 
natio top physicist 
Despite « tl i wv Dr. Con 
lon that | lowed to inswer th 
harg f o te « ms 
vi I int 
Dr. Condon told Science Service that 
I | lway een willing to answer any 
quest put t the commiutt | 
hope thi iring will, once and for all 
lea up thes y i thoroughly dis 
edited charg 
Ihe committee is scheduled to hold hear 
ings in Chicago for a fuli week. It is not 
known wil it wv decided to invite D1 
Condon t ppear in Chicago. However 
Chicago is the home of Rep. Richard B 
Vail, R., Ill who was a member of the 
committee at the time the original charges 
I maakt 
Chairman John S. Wood, D., Ga., said he 
thought Rep. Vail ! ight | present at the 
ENTOMOLOGY 


president-elect of the AAAS, 
ordered to appear before the House Un-American Activities 


hearing He also expected most of the 
committee members to be present. Chair 


man Wood said each member of the com 


mittee would be given an opportunity t 
ask Dr. Condon any questions they might 
have. He said he didn’t know for sure, but 
he thought they would have to do with 


the old charges. The hearing would be 
open, he added, “unless I am overruled.” 
Chairman Wood told Science SeErvict 
that the subpoena was issued because, “Dr. 
Condon has been bellyaching for a chance 


He has 


refused a couple of invitations, so we sub 


to appear before the committee. 


poenaed him.” 

Dr. Condon said that there had been only 
one invitation from the committee, issued 
two months ago. He explained that he 
respectfully declined” that invitation be 
cause from the tone of it he thought it was 
made merely as a convenience to him. The 
case was so old by then, he said, that he 
saw little use of going over it again. Then 
he reiterated his complete willingness to 
answer any questions put to him by the 
committe 

Dr. Condon will have no opportunity to 
make a statement before the committee on 
his own behalf. Chairman Wood explained 
that witnesses are never given this privi 
lege However, it is expected that Dr. 
Condon will have something to say outside 
the hearing room at the time. 
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Systemics Fight Bollworm 


bollworm, a seri 


> CONTROL OF pink 


ous cotton insect pest, through use of sys 


temic insecticides should be possible accord 
ing to entomologists of the U. S. Depart 


ment of Agriculture and the Texas Agri 


cultural Experiment Station, Brownsville 

A systemic insecticide is one that is ab 
sorbed by a growing plant in quantities 
great enough to destroy insects that may 
feed on the plant 

The scientists are testing hundreds of 
chemical compounds to find out if they can 
be used as systemic insecticides. They are 
seeking chemicals that can be absorbed by 


otton plants so that pink bollworms d 
veloping inside the green cotton bolls will 


be killed. 


So far a dozen organ phosphate com 
pounds that will destroy the pink bollworm 


iction have been found 
, ' 
ntists caution, the know 


edge that sor of these 


through syste: 
However, th 
chemicals can be 


sorbed by the cotton plant in sufhcient 
amounts to kill the pink bollworms in the 
bolls is a long way from practical control. 

Research must be continued to determine 
what these insecticides will do under field 
conditions. It must be proved that they 

ive no chemical residues in the cotton 
fiber or seed that would be harmful to man 
x to livestock. There are the additional 
problems of correct dosages, methods and 
time of application, and cost. 

If this research can prove the practical 
worth of certain chemicals as systemics, 
cotton farmers will have a means of con 
trolling the pink bollworm, and _ possibly 
other serious cotton pests, with fewer ap 
plications of insecticide than are currently 
ipplied. New fruit and foliage developing 
on the plant would absorb a portion of the 
systemic already in the plant, making re 
treatment unnecessary. 

Systemic insecticides are almost unaffected 




















































by rain and winds that wash and blow away 
surface dusts and sprays. Most important, 
systemics would kill the pink bollworm in 
side the cotton squares and bolls where 
present-day insecticides cannot reach. 
Science News Letter, August 30, 1952 


AGRICULTURE 
Billion Acres Grassland 
Give Only Quarter Food 


> ONE OF 
creased food production in the U. S. is in 
grasslands, Secretary of Agriculture Charles 
Brannan told the opening session of the 
Sixth International Grassland Congress, 
State College, Pa. 

The U. S. has a billion acres of grassland, 
he said, but is getting only about one-fourth 
of the possible food value from such land 
To increase production of livestock and live 
stock products, the Department of Agri 
culture, in cooperation with land-grant col 
leges, has launched a 10-point “Better Grass 
land” program. 

These programs, he said, are being carried 
out in each state, and more than one-fourth 
of our grassland has already been improved 
in some way under them. There is, how- 
ever, much more improvement work to bx 
done on about 90°, of our grassland acres 

The technical agricultural advances de 
veloped in this country are not surrounded 
by an Iron Curtain, Secretary Brannan 
stated. The U. S., in fact, has borrowed 
grasses from Europe and Africa, alfalfa 
from Turkey, and clovers from Iran and 


Korea. 


the great potentials for in 


Science News Letter, August 30, 1952 


PHYSICS 
Electron Microscopy 
Speeded by New Devices 


> MUCH VALUABLE research time is 
expected to be saved by two electron micro 
scope devices developed by Francis W 
Bishop of the University of California’s 
\tomic Energy Project at Los Angeles. 

One is a device that monitors the stabil 
ity of the power supply that feeds the 
electronic lenses. The slightest fluctuation 
in current often markedly affects the qual 
ity of the photographs taken through the 
microscope. The new monitoring device 
gives advance warning of instability in the 
power supply, allowing the operator to 
make adjustments before damage is done. 
\ “magic eye,” suited to the darkness in 
which electron microscopists work, blinks 
advance warning of trouble to come. 

The second is a diaphragm adjuster 
which functions similarly to that of a cam 
era. It permits the viewer to select and 
center any one of five apertures, through 
which images are brought into sharper 
focus, by a simple external adjustment. 
Formerly each of the apertures, which 
range from .001 to .005 of an inch in diam 
eter, had to be inserted and centered by 
complicated, manual trial and error. 

Science News Letter, August 30, 1952 
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physicians, 


MEDICINE 
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New Hemophilic Disease 


Rare affliction, similar to hemophilia, discovered in 
16-year-old boy, leads to finding of new plasma factor, 
responsible for clotting of normal blood. 


> A RARE new disease, similar to hemo 
philia, has been discovered by a group of 
scientists at the University of California 
School of Medicine, San Francisco. 

Discovery of the disease also uncovered a 
new clotting factor in the blood of all nor 
mal individuals. The new factor is called 
plasma thromboplastin component (PTC). 
\ deficiency of the factor causes the rare 
lisease, which at present is called simply 
PTC deficiency disease.” 

The disease was discovered in a boy now 
16 years old, Kent Kincaid of Walnut Creek, 
Calif. Young Kincaid has been under treat 
ment by the University physicians since 
1936 when he was eight months old. He 
has suffered from internal bleeding almost 
birth, and received his first blood 
transfusion in his first week of life. 

Because his bleeding could be controlled 
y blood transfusions, the boy was believed 
to be a hemophiliac. But this diagnosis be- 
ame suspect about four years ago. Whereas 
1 hemophiliac often goes for years without 
‘leeding, young Kincaid’s episodes recurred 
with alarming regularity. Further, anti- 
hemophilic globulin, a fraction of normal 
plasma, which usually is effective in hemo- 
philia, was useless against Kent's bleeding. 

An intensive study of the youth's dis- 
ase during the past four years has demon- 
strated that he suffers from deficiency of a 
previously unrecognized factor present in 
the blood of all normal people. 

In two scientific papers, one published 
n the Proceedings of the Society for Expert- 
mental Biology and Medicine and another 
cheduled to appear in Blood, the scientists 
eport that they have partially purified the 
new PTC factor. 

They are seeking a purer fraction, which 
vould make treatment of young Kincaid 
‘impler. At present he is given two pints 
f plasma each two weeks. With pure PTC 
t would be possible to prevent bleeding by 


trom 


giving him an injection of less than a tea 


poonful of fluid at weekly intervals. 

Dr. Paul Aggeler, leader of the team of 
said the several 
mportant implications. 

First, while the undoubtedly is 
ire, it is likely that other cases will be 
ound, especially among those now thought 
o suffer from hemophilia. 

Second, it is important to full understand- 
ng of the blood clotting mechanism, and 
iay lead to better treatment of other hemor- 
hagic disorders. 

Third, overexposure to radiation can pro- 
uce severe bleeding. A thorough under- 
tanding of the blood-clotting mechanism is 
f utmost importance in preparing against 
1¢ hazards of atomic radiation. 


disc« very has 


disease 


The team of scientists includes, in addi 
tion to Dr. Aggeler, Drs. Sidney G. White, 
Mary Beth Glendening, Ernest W. Page, 
Tillie B. Leake and George Bates. 

Support for the work has come from the 
Atomic Energy Commission, the American 
National Red Cross, the U. S. Public Health 
Service, the Adalynn Herndon Memorial 
Fund and the Henry Schussler Memorial 
Fund. 

Science News Letter, August 30, 1952 


RADIOLOGY 
X-Rays Spot Emotional 
Digestive Upsets Also 


> X-RAYS CAN emotional and 
allergic causes of digestive troubles as well 
as organic causes, Dr. Lowell S. Goin, Los 


detect 


Angeles radiologist, has found. 
He gave as an example a woman of Jew 
ish ancestry who had disregarded the die 


13] 


tary laws of her religion regarding pork. 
She had a 22-year history of vomiting, 
abdominal pain and diarrhea. An X-ray 
showed no organic lesion, such as cancer or 
some anatomical defect of the intestinal 
tract, and no unusual behavior of the in- 
testinal tract. A second test was made with 
finely ground pork mixed with the opaque 
medium used to make the X-ray picture. 
The patient did not know what was in 
this second mixture. Again the X-rays 
showed no sign of any abnormal reaction. 
This eliminated allergy to pork as a cause 
of her trouble. 

Then a third test was made. This time 
the normal opaque medium used in the 
first test was used. And the patient ate a 
piece of fat-free well done roast pork. 

Within 30 minutes after eating the pork 
she had violent pain in the abdomen and 
an X-ray of the abdomen showed a striking 
change in the small intestine. 

The patient recovered completely, Dr. 
Goin reported, when she understood the 
nature of her conflict and stopped trying to 
ignore consciously laws from which she 
could not escape unconsciously. 

X-rays detected allergy to ice cream, milk 
and whisky as the cause of digestive trouble 
in another patient. 

Details of the studies 
technical journal of the Radiological So 
ciety of North America, Radiology (Aug.). 

Science News Letter, August 30, 1952 


appear in the 





CRACKING GLASS—Detonation of the high explosive, Pentolite, laid 

along the center of two glass plates, shows shock waves set up in fracturing 

glass. The original shock wave is seen to be partially transmitted from the 

first to the second plate and partially reflected back into the first plate, Dr. 

E. M. Pugh of Carnegie Institute of Technology, Pittsburgh, supervisor of 
the glass cracking studies, reports. 
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Mental Crippling of Polio 


Data from autopsies reveal that hypothalamus is dam- 
aged by bulbar poliomyelitis attack, making adjustment to 
stress of life difficult for surviving patients. 


> PATIENTS WHO survive bulbar polio 
myelitis kind of emo 
tional and nervous crippling that makes 


may be left with a 
them unable to stand the “moderate stress 
of everyday life.” 

Studies showing this are reported by 
Drs. A. B. Baker, Sam Cornwell and Ian 
\. Brown of the University of Minnesota 
Medical School, Minneapolis. 

Bulbar polio was once greatly dreaded 
About a fourth 
cases in the outbreak are 
according to the National 

Infantile Paralysis. In re 
cent years have learned 
more about how to fight this type of infan 
tile paralysis and many more patients are 
and returning 


because it was so often fatal. 
ot the 
bulbar 


Foundation for 


current 
cases, 


medical scientists 


surviving the acute illness 
home 
“However,” the Minnesota doctors state, 
“many of these patients, although appar 
comfortable in the 


ot the hospital, 


ently recovered and 


protect d environment 


encounter consider ible difhculty when ex 
posed to even the moderate stress of every 
day life. The slightest physical exertion, 
the routine environmental infections or even 
mild daily excitements and problems pre 
untoward physical discom 


cipit ite many 


VETERINARY MEDICINE 


X- Disease of 


> THE REDUCTION or entire 
tion of X-disease, or hyperkeratosis, in cat 
tle may be possible on many farms if cattle 
are kept away from tractors, combines, bull 
dozers and other farm machinery where 
they might consume grease or oil. 

Research conducted by 17 State Agricul 
tural Experiment Stations cooperating with 
the U. S. Department of Agriculture led to 
the advice to keep cattle away from used 
crank case oil, old oil drums and similar 
containers. Drainage from around grease 
racks and in farm machinery sheds should 
not be allowed to contaminate lots or pas 
tures to which cattle have access. 

The scientists agreed that cattle may be 
come affected with X-disease by exposure 
to or taking into the digestive tract highly 
chlorinated naphthalenes contained in cer 
tain lubricants, or by unknown toxic in- 
gredients in feedstuffs. Research workers at 
the experiment stations have been able to 
produce the disease experimentally by giv- 
ing the suspected feeds under controlled 
feeding tests. 

The disease has also been produced with 


elimina 





forts which indicate an instability of nerv 
ous system function.” 
Changes in emotional behavior which 


have been noticed in these recovered bulbar 
polio patients have usually been put down 
to the patient's reaction “to such an acute 
and threatening illness,” the Minnesota doc- 
tors point out. 

ut their studies of fatal cases of bulbar 
polio show that the hypothalamus, located 
at the base of the brain, suffered various 
degrees of damages. When the function- 
ing of this part of the central nervous sys- 
tem is disturbed or harmed, blood pressure, 
digestive function, starch, sugar and fat 
utilization, body temperature, sleep, sex 
functions and emotional responses may be 
disturbed. 

Following the study of the autopsy ma- 
terial, the Minnesota doctors gave 12 re 
covering bulbar polio patients five tests for 
the adaptability of the hypothalamus under 
stress. Abnormal response was found in 
two to six patients for each of the tests. 

Their studies were aided by a grant from 
the National Foundation for Infantile Pa- 
ralysis and are reported in detail in the 
Archives of Neurology and Psychiatry 
(July). 

Science News Letter, August 30, 1952 


Cattle 


particular batches of processed concentrates, 
roofing asphalt and timothy hay from one 
particular field. 

Research results were discussed at a meet- 
ing of experiment station representatives 
and the U.S. Department of Agriculture at 
the University of Tennessee, Agricultural 
Experiment Station, Knoxville. Research is 
being continued to investigate other possi- 
ble causes of X-disease and products that 
might contain toxic chemicals. Attempts 
will be made to develop methods of pre- 
vention and control. 

Science News Letter, August 30, 1952 


ENGINEERING 
Dam to Generate More 
Power for Southwest 


> DAVIS DAM, a 200-foot-high structure 
situated 65 miles below Hoover Dam, now 
has five water-driven electricity generators 
that can turn out 225,000 kilowatts at the 
flick of a switch. 

Described at a meeting of the American 


1952 


Institute of Electrical Engineers in Phoenix, 
Ariz., by S. M. Denton and H. O. Britt, 
both of the U. S. Bureau of Reclamation at 
Denver, the dam is tied in with the existing 
electrical network in the Southwest. It can 
add from 800 million to one billion kilo 
watt-hours annually to the present electrical 
capacity of that area. 

The dam also helps to conserve water of 
the lower Colorado River. 
voir is capable of absorbing “chunks” of 
water released at Hoover Dam but which 
are not needed at that time for irrigation 
purposes farther down the river. 

Science News Letter, August 30, 1952 
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AERONAUTICS 
Engineers to Learn 
Soviet Air Strength 


> RUSSIA’S MILITARY aircraft and air- 
orne armament will be studied carefully by 
ngineers attending a “confidential” session 
yf the Society of Automotive Engineers in 

os Angeles Oct. 2. 

The meeting has been classed confidential 
o keep the Communists from learning de- 
ails of the latest United States aeronautical 
xperiments as well as to keep them from 
finding out how much the United States 
<nows of Russian airpower. 

Each person attending must show a clear- 
nce certificate obtained through military 
ecurity officers, SAE advises. 

“Soviet Air Weapons” will be discussed 
»y Fred Kobernuss of the Air Technical 
Intelligence Center, Wright-Patterson Air 
Force Base, Dayton, Ohio. Some American 
‘xperiments will be covered by Ralph Bay- 
ess of the Consolidated Vultee Aircraft 

Corp., who will discuss Convair’s experi- 
‘nce with its delta-winged planes. J. A. 
O'Malley, it. and R. J. Woods, both of Bell 
Aircraft Corp., will outline design features 
f the Bell X5’s adjustable wings. 

During the discussion of Russian aircraft, 
1 new “inter-continental” bomber probably 
will get a thorough going over. The bomber 
has been described by the Boeing Airplane 
Co., as being “remarkably similar” to air 
planes still on American drawing boards. 

As drawn by a British artist from data 
smuggled from the Soviet Union, the super- 

bomber has six turbine-propeller engines 
ind swept-back wings. The planes have 
een produced in small numbers behind the 
lron Curtain and reportedly have been seen 
Hying over Moscow. 
Science News Letter, August 30, 1952 


ZOOLOGY 
Bats Shiver for Warmth; 
Wing Blood Cools Them 


> CERTAIN BATS “warm up their 
motors” when they are cold and employ a 
ooling mechanism like a car radiator to 
keep from getting overheated. 

Dr. Raymond B. Cowles, professor of 
oology at the University of California at 
Los Angeles, finds that bats are sensitive to 
old and become lethargic at temperatures 
ell above freezing. By shivering, idling 
their motors so to speak, they are able to 
raise body temperature to a level sufficient 
for locomotion. 

In hot weather bats produce a great ex- 
‘ss of heat while flying. Death would re 
ilt if it were not for a cooling device, a 
idiator-like mechanism in the wings. Blood 
from other parts of the body is shunted into 
the vast network of small blood vessels in 
This allows a great amount of 
eat toebe conducted from wing membrane 


to the surrounding air in a short ime. Thus 


the blood is effectively cooled. 


Science News Letter, August 30, 1952 
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TESTING SPRAY CHEMICALS—Because chemicals used for killing weeds, 

protecting crops against plant diseases and controlling insects do not always 

perform the same in all sections of the country, Nick Lazaneo, foreman, is 

testing a new insecticide on prune trees at the Du Pont Company’s research 
farm near Cupertino, Calif. 


AGRICULTURE 


Alfalfa Grows on Sand 


> SEA SAND can be used to grow alfalfa 
and possibly other crops, experiments by a 
Peruvian scientist show. 

Dr. Pedro Venturo, delegate of the Na 
tional Committee for the Protection of Na 
ture, Lima, Peru, said that his studies with 
crop-growing sands have brought “prom 
ising results and economic success.” 
of the adjacent land has already increased 
from three to seven times during the six 
year period of his studies, he pointed out. 

One-fourth of the earth’s crust is made 
up of sand. These areas have been 
sidered as deserts and unsuitable for culti 
vation of any kind, but world population 
compels us, he said, to consider ways and 
means of using this soil. 

The 200-acre section of culti 
vated is located on the Peruvian seashore. 
It consists of pure sand with traces of salt, 
Dr. Venturo told scientists from 50 nations 
attending the Sixth International 
land Congress held in State College, Pa. 


con 


sand he 


Grass 


Being whipped by ocean breezes, salt parti 
cles are continually being added to the sand. 

To grow his crops, Dr. Venturo first 
planted trees in contour rows on the sand 
dunes surrounding his land. This was to 
prevent sand from the dunes from invading 
Then he 
water to the trees until 


his fields. pumped irrigation 


he had 


woods on 


Value 


the slope of the dunes for a distance of 100 
feet in some areas, much more in others. 
Since Dr. Venturo began his experiments 
with the reforestation, the trees have grown 
to 30-foot heights. 

He brought irrigation water to the coast 
line by canal, then extended this canal for 
a mile in a direction parallel to the sea. 
From this canal, he made secondary chan 
nels for irrigating the sand. 

He grew the alfalfa and other plants not 
only in sand, but in first-class humus soil, 
in order to be able to compare their de 
velopment and the money earned from the 
plots. 

To cut off the winds, he 
tested plants suitable for windbreak hedges, 


strong ocean 
finally choosing a variety of cane, called 


“carrizo.” Owing to the density of its 


growth, Dr. Venturo said, this cane forms 
a wall. 

Spray irrigation, he found, is 
during the first month of the plants’ de 
velopment. After this, irrigation by immer 
sion or by maintaining a cover of flowing 
water in the alfalfa fields may be 


essential 


used. 
His experiments have banished the popu 
lar idea that deserts are wholly unproduc 
tive and incapable of becoming fertile lands 
in time, Dr. Venturo states. 
Science News Letter, August 30, 1952 
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CHILD HEALTH 
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School-Starting Advice 


Health check, including dental examination, should 


be made before opening day. 


Suggest youngsters be al- 


lowed to tell of new experiences their own way. 


> IF YOU want your child to do well at 
school—and what parent does not?—you 
will see that he has a health check by the 


doctor before school starts 

This is particularly important for the boys 
and girls starting school for the first time. 
If a child cannot see the blackboard or hear 
the teacher distinctly, he cannot be expected 
to learn well. Besides getting poor marks, 
he may grow discouraged or bored or both. 
Bad behavior and the label, “stupid,” may 
come next. 

The young child may not realize that he 
does not hear or see as well as he should. 
His parents may not realize it, either. But 
the doctor who gives the pre-school exam 
ination can find out by testing hearing and 
evesight 

\ toothache can also keep a child from 
paying attention to his lessons. The aching 
tooth may be “only a baby tooth,” but it 
should be cared for so that it stays in the 
mouth long enough to keep the jaws in 
right shape for the permanent teeth. By 
the time a child is ready to start school he 
usually has acquired his six-year molars. 

These are the first and most important of 
the permanent teeth and should be care 
fully watched and any cavities filled 
promptly so that these important grinders 
will last throughout life 


First Time Exposures 


When start school is the time 
many of exposed for the first 
time to measles, whooping cough and other 
“catching” diseases. They can be protected 
from many of these ailments and the fam 
ily doctor or pediatrician will advise about 
this Every child should be vaccinated 
against smallpox before entering school and 
protected against whooping 
cough, diphtheria and tetanus, or lockjaw 
If the child has already had 
these, the doctor may want to 
“booster shot” before school starts. 


c hildren 
them are 


he can be 


“shots” for 


give a 


Bright cheeks, firm muscles 
and an erect posture are signs of health the 
doctor will look for when he gives the 
child his pre-school check-up. Heart, lungs, 


nose and throat will also be examined for 


eves, rosy 


signs of disease or defects that need atten 


tion. Weight and height will be checked, 
but the important thing about these is 
whether the child has continued to grow 


He may be shorter or 
and still be 


and gain steadily 
thinner than others of his age 
perfectly healthy 

When six-year-old Junior Sister go 
off to school for the first time, they are 
going there to learn, of course, but there 


and 


are some things their teachers hope they 
already have learned. 

This may come as a surprise to some 
parents, but the wise ones will check over 
the list and start right now teaching their 
youngsters these necessary facts and skills. 


Pre-School Preparation 


1. A child entering school for the first 
time should know his name (last name as 
well as first or given name and family pet 
name), where he lives and his telephone 
number. 

2. He should be able to put on and take 
off his own clothes, particularly coats, 
snowsuits, overshoes, rubbers and so on 
Any parent who finds it a chore to get her 
youngsters into and out of these 
clothes can imagine how impossible it 
would be for a teacher to do the job for 
30 or more children for each recess period 
plus the beginning and end of each morn 
ing and afternoon session. And if mother 
wants to be sure that Johnny gets his own 
hat, cap, coat, mittens and so on, she will 
have his name sewed or clearly printed on 
each—overshoes included. Further aid to 
this clothes problem is buying overshoes 
and rubbers large enough so the child can 
get them on and off by himself. 

3. A child of school age should be 
trained to wash his hands before and after 
eating and after going to the bathroom. He 
should also be taught to flush the toilet 
after using. 


own 


4. By the time a child is ready to go to 
school he should have learned how to cross 
streets or roads safely and, if he lives in 
the country and must walk, how to walk 
safely on a highway. This means walking 
on the left hand side of the road, facing 
the oncoming traffic. 

In addition, it helps if the child has 
learned how to tell time, to handle scissors, 
crayons and pencils. Six-year-olds are sel- 
dom models of deportment, but they should 
have gotten at least a start on learning to 
authority. 


obey persons in 


Quizzing Not Recommended 


“Well, 
question too often 
when they get home from school. It is 
particularly likely to be the greeting to 
Junior or Sister after the first day at school. 

Mother and Daddy 
know all about what their child did and 
how he liked the new experience. But 
nothing can be quite so bewildering to the 
young child as this quizzing right after he 


what did you learn today?” 


is a asked of children 


naturally want to 


gets home from school, a report from the 
Minnesota Tuberculosis and Health Asso 
ciation points out. 

When the child is ready, he will tell all 
about school. Wise parents will wait until 
he is ready and then will listen to what he 
chooses to talk about. Going to school for 
the first time takes quite an adjustment for 
the child and he needs to feel that every 
thing at home is just the way it always was 
and that Mother and Daddy still love and 
trust him. 

Because school is such a new and differ 
ent experience, it is a good idea to prepare 
the child for it emotionally as well as 
physically. School should be something to 
look forward to and enjoy, not something 
to be feared or disliked. It would be well 
for Mother or Daddy to visit school with 
the child before that first day when school 
Starts. 


Background Preparation 


Show him the buildings, playground and 
what a schoolroom looks like and let him 
sit at one of the small desks or in one of 
the little chairs. Maybe he can meet his 
teacher, too. Then things will not seem so 
strange and he can be sent off on the day 
school starts in a casual, matter-of-fact way, 
just as he is sent out to play after break 
fast. He will be in better shape to start 
learning and those painful scenes when cry 
ing youngsters refuse to let mother leave 
them at school can be avoided. 

Remember that every child is different. 
Do not compare him or his performance 
with other children and what they do, 
especially older brothers and sisters. On 
the other hand, do not coddle him and tell 
him how much you miss him when he is at 
school. When you start him off to school 
that first day, start him on the road to be 
coming a happy, independent grown-up. 
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INVENTION 


Baseball Club Owner 
Patents Vending Machine 


> FRED M. SAIGH, JR., owner of the St. 
Louis Cardinals, is now a fully certified in 
ventor. He has received a patent from the 
government for a coin-controlled vending 
machine, presumably suitable for installa 
tion in ball parks. 

The vending machine is unique in that 
it can contain various kinds of merchandise 
at various prices of from 10 to 25 cents 
and that it has an automatic refunding 
mechanism. If the merchandise is, for any 
reason, not delivered to the customer, the 
correct amount of money is refunded. This 
happens within a certain time limit. Simi- 
larly, if the customer puts too much money 
in the machine, it is automatically refunded. 
This is done through switches and cutoffs 
attached through solenoids. Mr. Saigh re- 
ceived U. S. patent number 2,607,463 for 
his invention. 

Science News Letter, August 30, 1952 
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NEW BLIND-FLYING GOGGLES—A green-red combination is now recom- 
mended to replace the blue-amber colors presently used for the windshield 


and goggles for pilots in blind-flying practice. 


The combination allows the 


pilot to see the instrument panel but not outside the cockpit, while the ob- 

server pilot's vision is unrestricted. Here Capt. Mathew R. Wilson, medical 

researcher at the Air Force School of Aviation Medicine, Randolph Field, 
Texas, fits a shield of the new green plastic to the canopy of a B-25. 


AGRICULTURE 
Can Produce 
> THE WORLD is far from. the uppel 


mit of its food production, Dr. F. 7 
Wahlen of the Food and Agriculture Or 
ganization of the United Nations told the 
Sixth International Grassland Congress in 
State College, Pa 
Proper use of present-day grasslands 
ould bring quick improvement in_ the 


ie said Besides fur 


orld food situation, 
ier development of such acres, there are 
ie last remaining untouched grasslands, 
hich will soon be opened up for use. 

tragic” and 
Dr. Wahlen said, if this untapped food re 
uurce were not handled according to the 


It would be unpardonable,” 


test techniques and know-how 
To provide food for the world’s popula 
on, now having its greatest growth in 
istory, the amount of land used for direct 
uman food crops will probably be in 
eased while that used for the support of 
Chis will require 
tter fodder crops and an early end to 


estock will be reduces 


ymtinuous cash crops that drain the land 
id give nothing back to the land in re 
rn, Dr. T. L. Bywater of the University 
Aberdeen, Scotland, told scientists from 
ore than 50 nations at the Congress. 

Afric 1, 
ot the 


One potential food 


about one-fifth 


SOUTCE 1s 


hich contains 


More Food 


world’s land surface, vet produces less thi 
one-twentieth of its food. A large part of 
\frican land, Dr. J. D. Scott of the Univer 
sity of Natal, Union of South Africa, re 
ported, is not suitable for cultivation and 
will remain veld, or open pasture land 
\lthough the 
it could be of untold value. 


veld is a wasting asset today 
The known 
methods for improving its use must be ap 
plied before it is too late, he warned 
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INVENTION 
Rotating Pipe 
Sprinkles Field Evenly 


> COOL, COO! water can be evenly 
sprinkled on a field through use of an in 
vention which received patent number 
2,604,359. The invention consists of a pips 
which rotates slowly around a central point 


Valves in 
the pipe distribute the water evenly over 
the field. 
porting wheels, spaced along the length ol 


from which the water is drawn 
The water itself drives the sup 


the pipe. 
The inventor is Frank L. Zybach, St 
burg, Colo 
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® RADIO 


Saturday, Sept. 6, 1952, 3:15-3:30 p.m., EDT 
“Adventures in Science,” with Watson Davis. 
director of Science Service, over the CBS Radio 
Network. Check your local CBS station. 
Dr. Franklyn C. Rogers, professor of civil 
engineering, Rutgers University, N.J., discusses 
“Research for Better Roads.”’ 





PSYCHOLOGY 
Seek to Reveal 
Auto Parking Habits 


> WHEN A parking lot 


down the capacity of his lot from 175 cars 


opel ilo 


to 150, his business jumped 20 

That may sound’ unreasonable, but th 
Highway Research Board has found ther 
seems to be some relation between hovw 
long a person has to wait to get his cat 


parked in 


cars are parked in that lot each day 


a parking lot and how many 

Parking lots are coming under mor 
study by the Board. One reason is to find 
out what effect parking lots have on down 
town parking congestion. 

Headed by Theodore M. Matson of Yak 
University, a committee of the Board has 
been formed to ferret out the parkfng habits 
of the American driver. The committe 
will be assisted by independent firms in 
terested in parking problems 

Among _ other 
wants to know how long you park, where 


things, the committe¢ 
you came from, why you came down town, 
how you got down town before such-and 
such a parking lot was opened, where you 
parked before it was opened, and how 
nuch money you make 

If a man approaches with pencil and 
paper while you are honking for the park 
ing attendant to give you a claim ticket, d 
not be alarmed. Your answers to his ques 


tions may provide speedier parking for 
yourself and others in the future. 
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GENERAL SCIENCE 


Half Nation’s Bright Boys 
Available to Services 
> THI 


half the 
getting the othe half 


ARMED Forces are getting about 
“bright boys,” and the colleges ar 
This information has come out of a study 
vy the Commission on Human Resources 
ind Advanced 
sored group. Only about 50 


Training, a privately spon 
of those wh« 
can pass the college selective service d¢ 
ferment test actually go to college, the rest 
ire available for service, the commission 
found 

It as from this group that the Armed 
Services can draw many of Its non-commis 
sioned officers, radar technicians and othe: 
enlisted specialists 

Some of them cannot afford to go to col 
lege, others just do not want to go, or want 
to wait until after their military service ts 
ompl ted 
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AERONAUTICS 
Jet-Propulsion Progress 
Behind Bomber Adoption 


> THE RAPID progress in aviation during 
the ten years since America’s first jet-pro 
pelled airplane flight is probably responsi 
ble for the recent decision to build no more 
of what is now the nation’s largest bomber, 
the B-36, and to adopt the new B 52 as its 
successor. 

The B36, a product of Consolidated 
Vultee whose first version flew in 1946, was 
powered with six Pratt and Whitney recip- 
rocating engines. The first production 
planes were similarly powered. Later pro 
duction models still had the conventional 
engines but they were supplemented by four 
Allison turbo-jets. 

The new Boeing B-52, 
long-range international bomber, is powered 
solely by jets, eight in number, and has 
sweptback wings to increase its speed. 

The fate the B-36 is facing is similar to 
that of the plane whose place it took in 
enemy bombing. That is the B-29, the 
superfortress that helped to bring the Japa 
nese to their knees. Between September, 
1942, when the first B-29 was built, and 
May, 1946, when the last came out of pro- 
duction, a total of 4,221 were constructed. 

At the close of the war, many B-29’s were 
put in “moth balls,” but some of these came 
back into active service with the Korean 
activities and, with certain new equipment, 
are doing valiant service. But, like the B-17 
B-29 is no longer in pro 
B-36 is now following its 


which is to be the 


it succeeded, the 
duction, and the 
trail into history 

Stopping production of the B 36, however, 
does not put its sister cargo plane into the 
same category. This is the C-99, the huge 
cargo transport that can carry some 100,000 
pounds of freight or 400 fully-equipped 
It is a six-engine, long-range craft 
a non-stop transcontinen 
carrying 85,000 


men 
that in test made 
tal flight of 2,300 
pounds of cargo. 
It has wings, tailpiece and landing gear 
of the B-36 type, but its fuselage is longer 
and larger, and is a double-deck affair to 
provide extra space for a greater load. This 
type of craft has been in use now for three 
years, and probably will be for some time to 


miles 


come 
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Consider Feeling 
Of Child for Food 


> THAT CHILDREN have feelings about 
food is known to every parent who has 
heard Junior shout, “I hate soup,” or “I love 
ice cream.” 

Many parents, however, do not realize that 
these feelings about food start very early, and 
many do not know what the child’s feeling 
is because he may not be old enough to ex 
plain it. When two-year-old Johnny does 
not want to eat certain of the nice dishes 
mother prepares for him, it may be that in 
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his secret life he is objecting to all red food 
or round food or soft food. 

At that age color, form and consistency are 
vital issues, Drs. Ralph D. Rabinoyitch and 
Joseph Fischhoff of the University of Michi 
gan explained in a report to the American 
Dietetic Association. 

Feelings about food change as the child 
grows older, just as his appetite changes 
at various ages, the Michigan psychiatrists 
point out. Many a mother is greatly dis- 
turbed when her baby, who has eaten well 
for the first year and a half, begins to lose 
his appetite and gets fussy about food. 

Reason for the decrease in appetite is that 
the rapid growth of infancy is over and for 
a year or so the child will gain at a slow rate 
and eat less. If mother knows that this is 
normal, she can stop worrying and trying 
to force the child to eat. 

But for parents worn out by the struggle 
to keep up with the latest scientific theories 
on child raising and feeding, perhaps the 
best advice is that, if the parents are happy 
and relaxed, they will enjoy mealtimes and 
the children will too and, as the Michigan 
doctors put it, the children “will some day 
be civilized.” 
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INVENTION 
Insect Repellent Device 
Resembles Tiny Mailbox 


> FLIES, MOSQUITOES and other such 
pests can be chemically chased away from 
screen doors by an “insect repellent device” 
invented by Floyd J. Logan of Alabama City, 
Ala., and Oaty A. Trawick of Gadsden, Ala. 
Assigned patent number 2,606,065, the de 
vice resembles a tiny roadside mailbox often 
seen in the country. It is filled with cotton 
to hold the insect repellent and it can be 

clipped to screens. 
Science News Letter, August 30, 1952 


ASTRONOMY 


New Star Spotted 
Behind Iron Curtain 


> AN “EXPLODING star” or nova has 
just been spotted from behind the Iron Cur 
tain. It is in the constellation of Scorpius, 
the scorpion. 

Observers looking at the star on Aug. 11 
were amazed to find it had greatly in- 
creased in brilliance, being about 15 times 
as bright as the preceding night. It was of 
the ninth magnitude, however, and so too 
faint to be seen without a telescope. 

Dr. B. V. Kukarkin of the Sternberg 
Astronomical Institute in Moscow, noted for 
his variable star observations, reports that 
the nova was found by Dr. A. V. Solovyev 
of the Astronomical Observatory, Stalina- 
bad. News of the “new star” forwarded by 
Mile. J. M. Vinter-Hansen of Copenhagen 
has just reached Harvard College Observa- 
tory, clearing house for astronomical news 
in the western hemisphere. 
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AGRICULTURE 
Bluegrasses Bigger, 
Soddier Developed 


> NEW BLUEGRASSES that combine 
larger size with good growth and with sod- 
forming ability were reported to the Sixth 
International Grassland Congress meeting 
in State College, Pa., by Dr. Jens Clausen 
of the Carnegie Institution of Washington, 
Stanford, Calif. 

About 30 hybrid strains are now being 
field tested under weather conditions found 
over the northern half of the nation and as 
far north as southern Alaska. The effect of 
altitudes from sea level to 10,000 feet is 
also being tested, Dr. Clausen said. 

The new bluegrasses combine the larger 
size and ability of the California and big 
bluegrasses to grow during mild winters 
with the summer-growth and sod-forming 
habit of the Kentucky and northern blue 
grasses. 
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MEDICINE 
in Mice, at Least, 
Work Prevents Cancer 


> IF MEN were mice they might get some 
protection against cancer by hard work or 
some other condition that produced the 
right amount of stress. 

Experiments suggesting this are reported 
by Dr. Harold A. Rashkis of the University 
of Pennsylvania and the Wistar Institute 
in Philadelphia in Sctence (Aug. 15). 

Stress from being forced to swim several 
hours every day for weeks slowed down two 
kinds of experimental cancers in mice, he 
found. In one experiment, 10 of 25 non- 
swimming mice died of the experimental 
cancer, an ascites tumor, within two weeks 
compared to three out of the 25 mice forced 
to swim long periods every day. 

In another experiment, the cancer was 
induced by a chemical, methylcholanthrene. 
In this group the forced swimmers that sur- 
vived the cancers longest where those that 
either had done the least forced swimming 
or had withstood the ordeal better. The 
first two to succumb were those that had 
endured the greatest amount of forced 
swimming. 

This suggests that there may be an opti 
mal amount of stress that gives the greatest 
protection against tumor development. 

Since men are not mice, stress may not 
be as important in protecting them against 
cancers. But, Dr. Rashkis points out, many 
or all of the different agents that have been 
effective experimentally against cancers 
share in a general action as stressors to the 
system besides their individual effects. 

Science News Letter, August 30, 1952 
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BIOCHEMISTRY 


“Sweat Blood’’ When 
Gland Produces Dye 


> SOME PEOPLE really do seem to “sweat 
blood.” The red color in their sweat comes 
from a pigment produced by their sapocrine 
glands. 

These skin glands normally exude un- 
noticeable quantities of milky white fluid, 
but sometimes they secrete a pigment, or 
dye, into the normally colorless fluid. When 
the perspiration dries, the pigment remains 
and attracts attention. 

Discovery that the apocrine glands pro- 
duce this pigment was made by Drs. Walter 
B. Shelley and Harry J. Hurley, Jr., of the 
Hospital of the University of Pennsylvania, 
Philadelphia. 

Treatment of the condition 
eliminating the apocrine gland function, 
which is difficult, the researchers state. Ordi- 
nary anti-perspirants do not help much. 
Local introduction of medications into the 
skin by electrical means has given some 
encouraging results. 

Sweating red, or any other 
known as chromidrosis. Some 
viously are caused by chemicals or drugs 
taken into the body. 

For hundreds of years it has been known 
that workers in copper mines may have 
green sweat, and that patients may show 
red sweat after taking cértain medicines. 
In these instances, however, sweating over 
the entire body is colored, and the external 
origin of the color has long been apparent. 

The type of chromidrosis that remained 
unexplained until now is limited to small 
patches on the body. It usually occurs in 
the armpits, but may occur anywhere on 
the skin. It is seen only in adults, often in 
response to emotions. The sweat may be 
green, blue, black, yellow, brown or blood 
red. In the latter case the condition has 
sometimes been regarded literally by lay- 
men as “sweating blood.” 
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TECHNOLOGY 
Chemicals From Alberta 
May Match Texas Output 


> THE REMARKABLE growth of Texas 
during the past decade or so in the produc 
tion of chemicals may be matched in the 
near future by the Canadian province of 
Alberta. 

Its vast oil and natural gas fields can 
supply the same raw materials on which 
much of the chemical industries of Texas 
depend. 

Although Alberta oil reserves were dis- 
covered only about six years ago, the prov- 
ince now has many hundreds of producing 
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wells and a pipe-line for crude oil stretch 
ing over a thousand miles to the Lake Su 
perior area. Chemical companies have al 
ready moved into the production area. 
Heavy production of petroleum chemicals 
is promised. 

One of the most recent plants to be put in 
operation was installed by the Shell Oil 
Company and is for the recovery of sulfur 
from natural gas. This gas, from wells in 
the Jumping Pound field, contains a con- 
siderable amount of hydrogen sulfide from 
which a high-grade sulfur is obtained. Ca- 
pacity of the plant is about 30 tons of sulfur 
a day, an amount that will help considerably 
in the present sulfur shortage. 

The great oil fields of Alberta are a score 
of miles or more south of Edmonton. To 
the north of this modern city are great de 
posits of bituminous sands, the Athabaska 
tar sands. Crude oil and other petroleum 
products can be obtained from them, al 
though a commercial process for their ex 
traction has not yet been developed. 

When petroleum from other sources be 
comes limited, these Athabaska sands, to 
gether with bituminous sands in the United 
States, may play a big part in providing fuel 
oil, gasoline, chemicals and other bitumi 
nous products for North America. 

Alberta has deposits of several minerals 
that may make it a chemical producing re 
gion. But perhaps of more importance, Ed 
monton is the gateway to the north to areas 
in which lead, zinc and nickel have been 
found. This northern country is also Can 
ada’s hopeful uranium country. 

Geiger counters have picked up radio 
activity in a region stretching from Lake 
Athabaska, in Alberta and Saskatchewan, 
north to Port Radium on Great Bear Lake. 
It is near Lake Athabaska, Sask., where the 
“boom town” Uranium City is developing 
as the center of uranium prospecting. 
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PLANT PATHOLOGY 
Tree Branches 
Take Up Nourishment 


> THE STEMS and branches of trees can 
take up nourishment if the fertilizing mate 
rial is sprayed upon them. So can the 
leaves. 

This was shown in tests at Michigan State 
College’s Department of Horticulture, East 
Lansing, with radioactive sources of potas 
sium, phosphorus and carbon. 

Foliage feeding, which is now being prac 
ticed to some extent, must, therefore, take 
into account the chemicals absorbed by the 
trunk, branches and shoots as well as the 
leaves. 

But even the bark feeding is not new: 
among the first field applications of com 
mercial nitrogenous fertilizers to fruit trees 
were sprays to dormant trees. 

A team of Michigan State scientists, H. B. 
Tukey, R. L. Ticknor, O. N. Hinsvark and 
S. H. Wittwer, report their experiments 
with radic-carbon-containing urea in 
Science (Aug. 15). 
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PATHOLOGY 


Chest Acts as 
“Reservoir” for Blood 


> THE CHEST may act as a “blood reser 
voir,” holding as much as 40°, of the body's 
blood, studies at the University of California 
at Los Angeles indicate. 

Dr. Alvin E. Lewis, pathology section 
chief of U.C.L.A.’s Atomic Energy Project, 
finds that this reservoir may supply extra 
blood when another part of the body is in 
jured or otherwise in pain. Routine func 
tions that demand extra blood, such as di 
gestion, also draw from the reservoir. 

The reservoir is not adequate to cope 
with all emergency needs, however, says 
Dr. Lewis. Painful injuries may draw so 
much blood from the reservoir that not 
enough is left for other body functions. 
This condition is known as shock. 

In one phase of the study it was noted 
that the volume of blood in the “chest reser 
voir” was reduced 90°% when the chest was 
opened. This was due to the partial col 
lapse of lungs and blood vessels. 

Although these observations were made 
with rabbits, they would generally be true 
of human beings, Dr. Lewis believes. Such 
information may be valuable in treatment 
of shock and in developing new surgical 
techniques. 
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TECHNOLOGY 
Army Engineers Pour Hot 
Asphalt into Paper Bags 


> THE ARMY is pouring hundreds of 
pounds of hot asphalt into paper bags. The 
idea is to find another shipping container 
to hold the paving material when tempera 
tures soar to 165 degrees Fahrenheit or drop 
to a frigid minus 65. 

Technicians at the Army’s Engineer Re 
search and Development Laboratories, Fort 
Belvoir, Va., say the bags are made of sev 
eral layers of tough paper. They are lined 
on the inside with a clay coating that strips 
right off the packaged asphalt, making it 
easy to reach. 

The bags seem to work “pretty well,” and 
they have several advantages over the metal 
drums currently used to ship asphalt. 
Periodic scarcities of metal and also the 
higher cost of metal drums made it ad 
visable to find another shipping container, 
laboratory technicians say. 

The multiwalled paper bags, made by a 
commercial company, are easier to handle, 
are less expensive and are easier to open 
than the drums. 

But sometimes when the asphalt becomes 
hot it expands, breaks open the bags and 
runs out. When the material becomes ex 
tremely cold, it becomes brittle. If dropped 
then, the bags sometimes burst. 

Although the bags have not proved com 
pletely satisfactory in the Army tests, they 
Army technicians have 
suggestions for improvement. 
Science News Letter, August 30, 1952 
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ASTRONOMY 
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Jupiter Now Visible 


Mars’ light dimmed by its closeness to horizon. Most 
brilliant star to be seen in September is Vega, shining directly 


overhead this month. 


By JAMES STOKLEY 


> ALTHOUGH THE planet Mars, 


williant im the ning few month 
go, | faded and lv 1 uns visible 
} it Ing ‘ 
mn th ( 
mp I \ the sk 
kind of standard 
tine t ft irst oO september, an hou 
ili j t 1a or tl month nd tv 
hour rlier att nd. (Add one hour i 
mu ol If 
Ma g of sept 
arf r rrye 
owt } v in tl 
vutl { 
Still a gnitude star 
its brillian is du d y its lowness, 
! i tl S § gre itly iD 
sor a \ tl gi ter ngtl ot terrestrial 
it ich it has to pa 
! ri time ror 
hy ips are drawn, it 1s, of course, 
higher, fart nd brighter 
During Septen Mar passes throug! 
vo constellations 1n tt terly motion, O1 


the scorpion ; the n 


1 enter Ophiu he serpent-be ire! 

This, by the way, is not officially one of the 

| < tellations ¢ al the path ot 

thy n tl ug it pl ore of that 
Ta 7 f t nr ’ ! 


Jupiter Ten Times Brighter 


a) 


Jupiter of magnit ninus as a littl 
or hat 1 right as Mars and 
now tand in ti tellation of Aries 
th in It cat n low in the nortl 
east, rising nearly thr irs after the sun 
ers 

Thereafter, it rilliantly visible through 
the 1 rf night limbing high 
when it 1s directly outh, bout 1:30 1.1 
it the beginning of September 

Venus has also come into the evening 
sky. though it set ;o soon after the sur 
that it does not appear on our maps. Hov 
ever, esp cially toward tl nd ot septem 
ber, when it set lightly more than an 
hour after the sun, one might get a glimps 
of it near the western horizon as dusk is 
falling 

Its magnitud minus , more than 
two and a half ti s as bright as Jupiter 
»U is no « g onfusing it witl 
inv other pl 

Among t tars, tu nost brilliant 
own is Vega, in Lyra, tl vre, which 1s 
een I | | f this group 


Cygnus, the swan, with the star Deneb 
\ little south of the western end of Cygnus 
is Aquila, the eagle, in which first-magni 
tude Altair shines 

Low in the northwest is Bootes, the bear 
driver, with Arcturus, though this bright 
star, like Mars, is dimmed by reason of its 
low altitude. Also low, but in the north 
ist to the left of Jupiter, 1S Capella, part 
Auriga, the charioteer, which is coming 
nto better view in the coming months, like 
Jupiter 

This is not true of Fomalhaut, also seen 
ow, but toward the south. Part of Piscis 
\ustrinus, the southern fish, it is during 
the autumn months as high as it ever gets, 

seen from our latitudes 


Autumnal Season Starts 


Ever since June 21, when it was farthest 
worth, the sun has been moving southward 
On Sept , at 9:24 p.m. 
EST, it reaches the half-way mark, when it 


through the sky 22 
tands directly over the equator of the earth 

This is the autumnal equinox, which 
iarks the beginning of autumn in the 


e sun's 


northern hemisphere. But now tl 
southward motion, which is taking it low 
in the skies of northern countries, is carry 
ing it into a higher place ror people south 
of the equator. Consequently, our autum 
nal equinox is their vernal equinox, the 
eginning of spring 

Che constellation of Lyra, in which Vega 
hines so brightly overhead these evenings, 
is several points of interest For one 
thing, Vega has been the pole star in the 
vast, and will be again in the future 

Our present pole star, Polaris, in Ursa 
Minor, the lesser bear, happens to have that 
distinction because it is practically in the 


direction of the northern nd of the « irth’s 
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axis. Since the apparent daily turning of 
the sky from east to west is really due to 
the spinning of the earth itself on its axis in 
the same period from west to east, the 
whole sky turns about the vicinity of th 
pole Star 

Its own movement is very small; that ts 
why it always stays in about the same place, 
and can be used to find one’s direction at 


night. 


Wobbling-Top Motion 


How ever, the AXIS of the earth does not 
remain fixed. In the course of about 26,000 
years it describes a conical motion, like the 
wobbling of a top. Now the axis points to 
a part of the sky close to our Polaris, but 


during this period, known as the “preces 
sional” cycle, it points to a number of othe: 
stars. In 12,000 B.C., it was directed to a 
point near Vega, and it will be again in 
14.000 A.D 

Also in Lyra there is an interesting star, 
known as epsilon Lyra. Quite close to 
Vega are two fainter stars, forming an 
equilateral triangle with it. The star toward 
the northeast is the one referred to. It 1s 
not really a single star. A keen eye shows 
it to be two, separated by a distance equal 
to about a tenth of the moon’s apparent 
diameter in the sky. The duplicity 1s very 
easily seen if one looks through a pair ol 
binoculars. 

But this is not the whole story, for if on 
looks at epsilon Lyra through a telescope, 
it is seen that each of the two stars them 
selves are double. The separations of the 
stars in these pairs are about a seventieth 
and a ninetieth of the distance between thx 
pairs themselves. Because of its composi 
tion, epsilon Lyre is often called the 
double-double.” 

Just below Lyra is the constellation of 
Hercules, and this is interesting because it 
is where we're going. Long ago astrono 
mers found that the stars in that direction 
seem to be drawing ipart, while those in 
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sky, 
Columba, _ the 
deve, seem to be gathering together. 
Furthermore, the stars all around the sky 
in a great circle at right angles to the direc 
tion of these groups show a marked tend 
ency to be moving from Hercules toward 
Columba. 


the opposite part of the toward the 


southern constellation § of 


The spectroscope shows whether 
1 star is moving towards us or away from 
us, and it has been found that the stars in 
the direction of Hercules are approaching, 
while those toward Columba show a gen 
eral 

All these effects could be explained if the 
sun and its attendant planets were fixed in 


recession. 


space, and all the other stars were rushing 


past us. However, this is in the class of 


“everybody’s out of step but Johnny,” so it 


is much more reasonable to assume, as 


astronomers have done, that the solar sys 
through towards 


tem 1S moving 


Hercules, at a speed of about 12 


space, 
miles per 
second. 

ie 


Thus while the earth revolves about the 
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“Jace 
SYMBOLS FOR STARS IN ORDER OF BRIGHTNESS 


Jouth 
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WEST > 


sun in an orbit that is nearly circular, the 
fact the sun itself is the same 
time means that our movement ts actually 
that of a helix, like the thread of a screw, 
or the wire in a spring. 


moving at 


Celestial Timetable for 


September 
Sept ES] 
1 an Moon near distance 
7 mile 
10:19 p.m Full moon 
8 9:51 p.m. Moon passes Jupiter 
10 9:36p.m. Moon in last quarter 
15 2:00 p.m. Moon farthest, distance 
I miles 
19 ?:22 a.m New moos 
m | g:18 a.m Moon passes Venus 
9:24p.m. Equinox; autumn commence 
in northern hemisphere 
25 1:22 p.m. Moon passes Mars 
6 3:31 p.m. Moon in first quarter 


Subtract CST. two hours { 


MST, and 


one hour for 
three for PST 
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Electronic Truck Scales 


> ELECTRONIC SCALES buried unde 
highways now can weigh trucks as fast as 
they speed by. 

Often used to measure weights of moving 
railroad cars, the scales were adapted to 
highways by engineers of the U. S. Bureau 
of Public Roads. The scales may replace 
the costly and time-consuming process used 
it present. 

The truck’s gross 
weights and axle spacings all can be meas- 
ured in a fraction of a second when a fast 
moving truck rolls across an inconspicuous 
platform laid into the road. 

Electric strain gages and an oscilloscope 
combine to produce patterns on a screen 
that reveal the data about the trucks. 

Strain gages are lengths of wire of a 
known resistance which allow a certain 
umount of current through them. 
When the wires are stretched or compressed, 


weight, speed, axle 


to flow 


the resistance changes and so does the cur 


rent through them. That, in turn, is r 
corded on the screen of the oscilloscope. 

The accuracy of the scales compares fa 
vorably to the accuracies of scales that weigh 
trucks standing still. Research engineers 
believe even more accuracy can be ob 
tained in time. 

At present, weighing trucks on the na 
tion’s highways requires about a six-man 
party equipped with portable loadometers. 
The party can weigh only about 200 trucks 
in eight hours, and a day’s work costs about 
$125. Truckers often take round-about 
routes to avoid being delayed at a weigh 
ing station. 

By using the electronic scales, more trucks 
can be weighed without producing traffic 
tie-ups. Overloaded trucks can be spotted 
quickly and checked on conventional truck 
weighing scales to obtain a more accurate 
weight 
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HOW TO RETIRE SOONER 


by earning a small income 


Government figures prove you 


need much less money if you re- 
tire to the country, and now a new 
book shows over and over again 
how to make the money you do 
need, whether you retire with or 
without a lot of money in the 
bank. 


Fred Tyler’s HOW TO MAKE A LIV- 
ING IN THE COUNRTY is “virtually 
a blue print for the retired man or 
make their own 


woman wanting to 


way,” says the Chicago Daily News. 


With this book, you learn: 


how to make the most income from tourist 
eabins and a trailer camp (including where to 


locate for the most business at highest rentals) 


what to do to earn $3000 a year from a week 


end roadstand (even if you never raise a 
green thing); 
how 500 chickens will bring you a fine living 


on your own bit of land; 


the best way known to learn which business 
to start; 

the only sure way to get a good buy in a 
business put up for sale; 

how a $2500 investment in a part-time busi 
ness will bring you all the income a retired 
family may need in the country; 

the dozens and dozens of other dignified, easy 
to start part-time enterprises that pay well in 
the country (from renting out equipment for 
week end farming to dozens of other profitable 


ideas) 


Read this 75,000 word book now. Check 
off the ways you’d like to earn a small 
income in the country. See how easily 
they make retirement possible for you 

now. Despite its big size, HOW TO 
MAKE A LIVING IN THE COUNTRY 
Money back, of 


costs only $1. course, 


if not satisfied. 


For your copy, simply send this ad with 


your name and address and $1 bill to 


HARIAN PUBLICATIONS, 31 SEC- 
OND AVE., GREENLAWN (LONG 


ISLAND), NEW YORK. 























































be paid 


ooks of the Week 


For the editorial information of our readers, books received for review since last week's issue are listed. 
For convenient purchase of any U. S. books in print, send a remittance to cover retail price (postage will 
to Book Department, Science Service, 1719 N Street, N. W., Washington 6, D. C 

publications direct from publisher, not from Science Service 


BiocHEM RY AND HUMAN Mi rTABOLISM 
Burnham S. W Ker and ther Williams a 
Wilkin 812 $9 Intended a 

xt f t t vork emphasiz 
human c ica i plic tions 

Vit t 1 

CamMeRA Lenses: A H ok to Lenses anc 
Access t Ar id Pr ional Ph 
fographer Arthu l kett, Revised b H. W 
Lee—Pitmar rd « I $2.50. Th 
wok f I i experts includes a fe 

ny f f testing lense 
Fil ge-nnade ire 1 

Foop Sctr A S 1 on Quality a 

eserva } | | ( Bate-Smith a 
I N. M I Cambridge Univers 
re ) $8 A collection of le 
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i ge and I 
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| FENTH-CE y I F-AND-WHITE 
Group of Chinese Porcelains in the Topkapu 
Saray1 Muzesi, Istanh John Alexander P 

Freer Gallery of Art, Publication 4089, 85 f 
illus., paper, $2 Based on the author's u 
vestigation of the Turkish lection of porce 
lain vi l t es He exan 
ined a I g r Diue white } 
attempt t i ¢ er hist 
et ig 

FROM DD HE EartTH—William H 
[atl ( rinting Office, Agricult Ii 
tor! n Bulle N 73, 15 illus., pape 
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Aldous Huxley and others. Books classihed un 


general topics are accompanied by short de 
criptions and present a representative selection 
— : 
INSECTS 1952 Yearbook f Agriculture 


Govt Printing Off 


Alfred Stefferud, Ed 


2 p., illus., $2.5 This year’s volume is in 


nded to help farmers and city folk to identif 


nd get rid of their insect enemies 
MarGINAL PuncHEep Carps IN COLLEGE AND 
RESEARCH LIBRARIES Howard | McGaw 
wrecrow Press, 218 p., illus., $4.5 In addi 


10n to various systems and 





uggestions are given for techniques and appli 
tions that will assist those who work with 
¢ i 
MATERIALS Survey—U. S. Bureau of Mines 
Govt. Printing Office, illus., paper. Antimon 
he! Dp S$) 2 Lead S74 [ $2 5 Asbest Ss, 
14¢ $1.75: Nickel, 291 p., $2 This sur 
( yf critical material Wa my iled for the 
Material Ofhce National Securit Resources 
Board, to show what the emergency supply and 
1 is in the U.S 
Na NA SANITATION FOUNDATION STAND 
‘ Soda Fountain and Luncheonette Equip 
nt—Joint Committee on Food-Equipment 
Standards—National Sanitation Foundation, 58 
illu paper, 50 cents Specifications for 
ymnstructing and installing dia fountains in 
r to protect health 
OcEANOGRAPHY 1951: A Report on the Pres 
it Status of the Science f the Sea—NAS 
Committee of Oceanography, National Academy, 
Sciences, 36 p., illus., paper, $1.00. Included 
n this publication is a review of the present 
facilities f eanographic research in the U.S 


QUANTITATIVE CHEMICAL ANALyYsis—Leicester 
F. Hamilton and Stephen G. Simpson—Ma 
millan, roth ed., §29 p., illus., $4.50. This text 
has been extensively revised since its original 
publication under the ttle, Talbot's Quantita 
tive Chemical Analysis. More space is devoted 

theoretical discussions and laboratory dire« 
tor ure ven to aid the student 


EXERCISES IN GEN 
Paul Ar 


Macmillan, 2nd ed., 


LABORATORY 
CHEMIsTRY—J. Austin 
thur and Otto M. Smith 


SEMIMICRO 
ERAI Burrows, 
302 p., illus., paper, $3 At present over 7 


S 
tudents at Oklahoma A. and M. are perform 


ing the e experiment witl inexpensive semi 
micro equipment and tl hanual 

THe SourH AMERICAN HANDBOOK: 1952 
Howell Davies, Ed Trade and Travel Publica 
tions (H. W. Wilson), 20th ed., 782 p., illus 
$2 4 book of British origin containing use 
ful information for travelers and businessmen 
ibout various South American countries, their 
resources, climate, transportation, currency, et 

SPECIALIZED TECHNIQUES IN PSYCHOTHERAPY 


Gustav Bychowski and J. Louise Despert, Eds 


Basic Books, 371 p.,. $5 These papers, 
yntributed by specialists, give u what you 
want to know about such special techniques as 


hypnoanalysis, group therapy 


ftender 


1arcosynthesis, 


and treatment = sex 


195 ? 


Request free 


equipment discussed, 


SpiRIr AND PHILOsoPHY OF EXTENSION 
Work: As Recorded in Significant Extension 
Papers—R. K. Bliss, Ed.—Graduate School, 
USDA and Epsilon Sigma Phi, 393 p., $4.50. 
Describing the philosophy motivating your 
county agent and home demonstration agent, 
as well as telling some of the accomplishments 
of agricultural extension work. 


THE 


THe TECHNOLOGY OF COATED AND PROCESSED 
Papers — Robert H. Mosher, Ed Chemical 
Publishing Co., 733 p., illus., $15.00. This 


volume succeeds one on Specialty Papers, and 
deals with operation and equipment for the con 


verting of paper. For the engineer and chemist. 


REPORT OF THE Na- 
CANADA, 1951 
- National 


THIRTY-FIFTH ANNUAI 
TIONAL RESEARCH COUNCIL Of 
1952—C. J. Mackenzie, President 
Research Council of Canada, 46 p., paper, free 
upon request te publisher, Ottawa, Canada. A 
review in lay language of scientific investiga 
tions and projects now in progress. Written in 
both French and English. 
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TECHNOLOGY 
Oil Tankers Important 
To Merchant Fleet 


> OCEAN VESSELS of the tanker class, 
to carry crude oil and petroleum products, 
have assumed a very important part in the 
merchant ship fleet recently. 

America now has in its privately-owned 
ocean-going tanker fleet 451 vessels of 
nearly 6,741,000 deadweight tons. It is the 
world’s largest tanker fleet under any one 
national flag. 

While the bulk of the American tanker 
fleet operates in coast-wise and intercoastal 
trade, such as bringing oil from the Gulf 
states to eastern coastal refineries, many ar¢ 
in foreign trade and the number in this 
service has increased greatly in the past few 
years. These tankers are carrying petroleum 
products to and from the United States but 
they are also transporting oil from port to 
port in foreign countries. 

America has no monopoly in tanker trans 
portation, however. Its tanker fleet is about 
24°% of the world’s total, according to the 
National Federation of American Shipping 
in Washington. 

In a recent study made by this organiza 
tion it was found that, in both imports and 
exports, the U.S. tanker fleet is carrying a 
smaller portion, contrasted with foreign 
ships, than in the first years immediately 
after World War II. 

American tanker owners are today con 
tributing the major share of U. S. shipbuild 
ing activity, the federation states. At present, 
58 tankers of 1,582,645 deadweight tons are 
on order or under construction in American 
shipyards. Of this total, 31 are for registry 
under the American flag and 27 for registry 
under foreign flags. This total may look 
large but throughout the world there are 
under order or construction tankers that 
total over 11,000,000 in deadweight tons. 
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Gold can be hammered into sheets so thin 
that they will transmit light. 
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NATURAL RESOURCES 


Mineral Stoc 


> AMERICA TODAY produces only 
about two-thirds of the lead it uses annual 
ly, very little of the nickel it consumes, 
about 40°, of the antimony needed and less 
than 8° of the non-combustible asbestos 
that has many strategical applications. 

These figures indicate the importance of 
stockpiling certain essential minerals that 
the United States does not mine in sufh 
cient quantities to meet war and peacetime 
needs, but for which it must rely on impor 
tations from foreign countries. 

The data are taken from a four-volume 
report of the U.S. Bureau of Mines to the 
National Security Resources Board, now 
available to the public. Each of the four 
volumes covers one mineral. 

The reports are each entitled Materials 
Survey, one being Lead, and the others, 
Nickel, Antimony and Asbestos. They can 
be obtained from the Superintendent of 
Documents, Washington, D. C., the cost 
being $3.50, $2.00, $1.25, and $1.75, respec- 
tively. 

The volumes are world-wide surveys of 
the industries, describing the minerals and 
ores of commercial interest, the methods of 
mining, smelting and refining, uses and 
possible substitutes. Output by each pro 
ducing country is included. Of particular 
interest are sections dealing with the pro- 
ducing facilities and ore reserves of various 
nations. 

Until 1936, lead production in the United 
States met the country’s needs. Importa- 
tions began then, but did not become of 
real importance until 1940. Production from 
American mines is not much less than in 
the decade preceding World War II, but 
consumption has greatly increased. 

The storage-battery and _ cable-covering 
industries are the largest users of lead. 
There are, however, many other important 
uses, lead in tetraethyl anti-knock fluids 
now accounting for 10°, of the annual 
consumption. 

The United States consumes 68°, of the 
new nickel produced each year in the 
world, but mines very little. Fortunately, 
nearby Canada is a heavy producer of 
nickel. It mines approximately 90°, of the 
total production outside of the Iron Cur 
tain. Cuba also has large nickel reserves 
that will become available when economi- 
cal methods are developed to recover the 
iron and chromium by-products found in 
its nickel ore. 

America is also the world’s largest user 
of antimony, a metal of great importance 
in industry, although not as well known to 
the public as many of the more common 
metals, consuming about 34% of the pro 
duction outside Iron Curtain countries. 

China for years was the world’s greatest 
producer, but this source is no longer avail 
able to the United States. Antimony has 
many uses, particularly in alloys. One of 
the most important single uses is in anti 
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pile Needs 


monial lead for storage batteries. 
The United States has developed the 
greatest asbestos-products industry in the 


75c each 


with each exhibit. 
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—Unusual Objects of Science— 


Complete Collection - $12.50 


We will send you, postpaid, any unit of THINGS of science listed below. 
Each unit has, in addition to science objects, its own leaflet of description 
with many experiments suggested. Museum-style legend cards are provided 


14] 


world, although it imports most of the raw 
materials. The products are used wherever 
fire resistance is essential, and there is no 
known substitute for asbestos used in steam 
packings. More important is its use in auto 
motive brake lining and clutch facings. For 
these purposes no substitute is known. 
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Pain Tests for Drugs 


New drugs should be accurately and scientifically 
tested by the patient and their effects on him judged in the 
sickroom, not in the laboratory, doctor urges. 


> THE PLACE for tests of new pain-re 


lieving drugs is on the sickbed of the p 
tient in pain ind not in the dispassionat« 
nd unemotional itmosphere of a labora 
tory, Dr. Henry K. Beecher of Harvard 
Medi il School ar d Massachusetts Gener il 


Hospital, Boston, declared in Science (Aug 
15) 

There is a fundamental difference, h« 
learned in studying 


‘yg | by disease or a wound 


ratura pain Caused 
nd the kind of pain produced to order by 


pin pricks, electric shocks o1 heat on the 


forehead \n investigator familiar with 
the laboratory thod of studying pain was 
unable to tell by this method the difference 
between the effect of 15 milligrams of mor 
phine and a normal salt solution when hx 
did not know which injection the subject 
had received 

Accurate, cienthic and quantitative 


methods for testing new drugs for thei 
effects on such experiences as pain, relaxa 
tion, warm glow, sensation of drunkenness, 
light head, he y he 


1 were urged by Dr. Beecher 


id, dizziness, ringing 
ears and naus« 

It is tedious to make such tests, he said 
But it is even mor 


costly to distribute the 


time-consuming and 
drugs to practically 
verybody and find out, perhaps only after 
centuries of use, something about what they 


do After 


| is been used. he 


ill the centuries that morphin« 
pointed out, “common 
sense” arrived at a dose of 15 milligrams 
vhich is just double the amount actually 
needed to give the best relief of pain 

To test the effects of a new drug, it 
should be first demonstrated that the drug 
is safe to use, not poisonous. Then it should 
be tried out in comparison with a standard 
such as morphine in standardized dosag« 
and with a placebo. A placebo is a dummy 
dose containing no drug. Each of thes 
should be sandwiched between two doses 


of another and given in completely ran 





SIZE AND SURVIVAL 


Which has survived most successfully, the bison 
or the boll weevil? You know the answer. Small 
ness often implies adaptability The cells of oa 
developing organism get smaller as growth pro 
ceeds: differentiation, specialization, adaptation 

Because we are a small company, we care adapt 
able. We can afford to experiment 

Present your problem, whether it be that of 
supplying a freshman class with conventional 
material, and for demonstration, or one of special 


research preparation, we will try it! 


THE AGERSBORG BIOLOGICAL LABORATORY 


Centralia, Illinois 





dom order. The observers as well as the 
patient should be kept ignorant of what 
the doses contain. 

Allowance must be made, Dr. Beecher 
stresses, for the fact that some persons are 
helped by the placebo, and it is a mistake, 
he believes, to consider these persons either 
malingerers or neurotics. Placebos can cure 
in some cases and can block pain in normal 
individuals. This effect must be screened 
out by mathematical procedures. 

The investigator or team of investigators 
kept constant during an entire 
series of experiments. It has been found, 


must be 


for example, that a sympathetic woman in 
vestigator generally obtains a higher pet 
centage of pain relief from various medi 
cines than does a colder, more remote, male. 
Men, however, make better subjects than 
do women because of the unpredictable 

effects of the menstrual cycle 
Science News Letter, August 30, 1952 


PUBLIC HEALTH 


Protect From 


> AS LONG as parents are careless and 
children are inquisitive there will be acct 
dental poisonings, declares Dr. J. P. Price of 
Florence, S. C., in a report to GP, journal 
of the American Academy of General Prac 
tice 

Since children learn through being in 
quisitive and curious, it is up to the parents 
to check their own carelessness if they want 
to prevent accidental poisoning of their chil 
dren. 

\ few of the lessons Dr. Price says all pai 
ents should learn include: 

1. Keeping all medicine in a special place 


out of reach of the child. 


] | 


Discarding all bottles and cardboard 
boxes in which small amounts of old medi 
cine remain. 

3. Avoiding the use of soft drink bottles 
or small glass jars for holding solutions 
which are harmful if drunk. 

+. Guarding against a child coming close 
to a can or bottle of cleaning liquid or polish 
which is being used. 

5. Keeping the child away from any 
shrubs or plants which have been sprayed 
recently. 

6. Keeping all insecticides and animal poi 
sons in the garage or barn and never bring 
ing them into the home. 

7. Teaching the child the danger of eating 
the leaves or seeds of growing plants. 

But should you have to make a frantic 
call, “Doctor, what shall I do? Little Mary 


—Questions— 


ASTRONOMY—What star will be the earth's 
pole star in 14,000 A.D.? p. 138 


eee 
BIOCHEMISTRY What causes red-colored 
sweat? p. 137 

cee 


CHILD HEALTH—What pre-school prepara- 
tion for youngsters before opening day? p 
134 

se¢ 

MEDICINE—How does bulbar polio affect 

the hypothalamus? p. 132 


eee 
NATURAL RESOURCES—What minerals should 
the U.S. be stockpiling? p. 141. 
eee 
PLANT PATHOLOGY — What ports of trees 
have now been found to take up nourish- 


ment? p. 137 


“as 
VETERINARY MEDICINE — How can hyper 
keratosis of cattle be reduced? p. 132 


Photographs: Cover and p. 135, U.S. Air Force; 
p. 131, Dr. E. M. Pugh; p. 133, Du Pont 
Company 














Poisoning 


just drank some floor polish,” Dr. Price says 
the important thing is first to find out what 
the ingested material contained. 

Putting the case in a physician’s hands 
is imperative. While most poisonings are 
treated by emptying the patient’s stomach, 
certain specific measures should be employed 
by the doctor to ward off unforeseen side 
effects. All kinds and cases of poisoning 
must be treated with respect. 

Science News Letter, August 30, 1952 


AGRICULTURE 


About 600 Groups of 
Grasses Now Known 


> THERE ARI 
genera, of grasses and about 5,870 species 
so far known. This was reported by Drs. 
Valentin Sajor and Teofilo S. Santos of the 
Department of Agriculture and Natural 
Resources, Republic of the Philippines, to 
the Sixth International Grassland Congress. 
Grasses, they said, are the most important 
of the plant families because of their eco 
nomic uses and possibilities as sources of 
food, forage, medicine, raw products for 
household and handicraft articles, furniture 
and construction materials. 

One recent use for a Philippine grass, 
they pointed out, is woven bamboo for 


about 600 groups, or 


plane construction. 
Science News Letter, August 30, 1952 
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ASTRONOMY 
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No Visitors From Space 


Chances that extra-terrestrial beings have anything 
to do with “flying saucers” are virtually zero, noted astrono- 
mer tells star-gazers’ convention. 


> WHILE IT that intelligent 
beings do exist on earth-like planets in 
other solar systems, the chances that such 


1s pe yssible 


beings would have anything to do with the 
‘flying virtually 
‘ero. 

In fact, there is no reason to believe that 
‘flying saucer” phenomena are extra-terres 
trial. These are opinions expressed at the 
convention of the Western Amateur Astron 
omers in Berkeley, Calif., by Dr. Otto 
Struve, astronomer at the University of 
California. 

The astronomer said that the “green fire 
ball” type of objects undoubtedly are ordi 


saucer” phenomena are 


nary meteorites. 

As for the shining objects, or lights, Dr. 
Struve said these attributed to 
some ordinary physical phenomena, either 
produced artificially by man or explicable 
in terms of ordinary laws of physics. One 
possible explanation, proposed by Prof. D. 
H. Menzel of Harvard is temperature in 
version in the case of ordinary visible light. 

Dr. Struve discounted the idea that the 
flying saucers” may be directed by an in 


must be 


telligence that somehow surpasses the intel 
ligence of man and, moreover, is capable of 
violating some of the fundamental rules of 
science and mechanics. 

He pointed out that evidence is very 
strong that no planet in the solar system 
besides the earth is capable of supporting 
intelligent life. Lichens, a primitive form of 
life, might exist on Mars; it is improbable 
that higher forms exist. 

If we go beyond the solar system, Dr. 
Struve said, we may find earth-like planets 
in other star systems within the galaxy. 
From a statistical knowledge of the uni 
verse, the scientist said that roughly 1,000 
planets may exist in the depths of space 
which could life. These planets 
would be, like the earth, satellites of stars 
similar to our sun. 


support 


Even so, the vast distances in the uni 
verse and the laws of science rule against 
any possibility that there might be commu 
nication between the earth and these hypo 
thetical intelligent beings 

The average distance of a star, for exam 
ple, is about 50,000 light years (one light 
year is nearly 6,000 billion miles). 

“Thus,” Dr. Struve said, “we receive now 
the light of the star, possessing one of 
these planets, which left its source 50,000 
years ago and, conversely, any intelligent 
beings on such an average galactic planet 
and (if they 


adequate instruments) the earth as it was 


would see the sun, possess 


50,000 years ago. 


“We see at once how erroneous are the 


speculations of those who believe that th 
visitors from another planet might have 
chosen this particular time to send thei 
flying saucers to the earth because they 
were aware of the sad state of affairs in 

the community of nations of the earth. 
“If they have any knowledge of human 
beings, they would be aware now of the 
type of human beings that populated the 
earth at the time of the Neanderthal man 
Chances are that they would be completely 
disinterested in what the Neanderthal man 
was doing or thinking. b 
“Thus to an astronomer, the evidence of 
the flying saucers appears to be completely 
negative. Nevertheless, as astronomers, we 
are not primarily concerned with the ques 
tion of flying saucers, and to us it should 
be a source of inspiration that science now 
favors the belief that within our galaxy 
there must be thousands of planets that 
now support life that is not too different 

from the kind we observe on the earth.” 
Science News Letter, August 30, 1952 


AERONAUTICS 
Precision-Flying Jets 
Make First U. S. Bow 


See Front Cover 
> THE “SKYBLAZERS,” in diamond 
formation, skim just above the ground in 
one of their precision-flying maneuvers, as 
shown on the cover of this week’s Screnct 
News Letter. The jet team is scheduled to 
perform publicly for the first time in the 
United States at the International Aviation 
Exposition in Detroit, Aug. , 30, 31 
Sept. 1. The Air Force fliers performed 
overseas in 11 countries. 

Science News Letter, August 30, 1952 


Do You ie OW 7 


Only 1.5°., of the tungsten consumed in 
this country is used in lamp filaments. 


and 


Given a chance, hogs will eat quite a bit 
of coal, but apparently they do not need it 
for nutrition. 


The careless habits and deliberate vandal 
ism of motorists cost the American public 
$6,000,000 in 1950 alone. 


Each Aair in the scalp grows 80°/, of the 
time and rests 20°; hair on the rest of the 
body grows only 40 to 50 of the time 


TELESCOPES 


Popular American Makes 
»X Telescope 
SX Achromatic 
Achromatic Telescope 


15X to 40X; finished in chrome 


POLAROID IN GLASS 


Has been used successfully in Quartz Polaroid filter 
for observing the prominences on the Sun Experi 
ment with polarized light Get two pieces of genuine 
Polaroid that can be used in photography, petrology 
physics, chemistry, astronomy, etc Mounted in opti 
cal glass 3” diameter (72 mm.) 2 for $2.00 Postpaid 
Also: Polaroid in glass, size 20 mm. diameter (%”) 
by 2 mm. thick. ‘ ; 2 for $1.00 P.P. 


MICROSCOPE DRAW-TUBE 


Made by Bausch & Lomb. From No. 31-29-47 micro 
scope Brass tubing beautifully finished in satin 
black Brand new stock 5” (125 mm.) long All 
makes of Standard R.M.S. objectives and oculars will 
fit this tube Make your own microscope Each @ 


$1.00 plus 10c P.P Limited supply 


DIRECTIONAL COMPASS 


insert compass Accurate, lively, useful 
A wonderfully fascinating and instruc 


$2.00 
Telescope 7.50 
Fluoride coated, Variable-power 


$24.50 plus P.P 


Miniature 
Easy to read 


tive toy Ideal also for testing watches for magnetism 
very small, only 1/2” diameter and %” thick (12 
mm. x 4 mm.) Every watchmaker should have some 
on hand Excellent gift for that bright child Only 


$1.00 PER DOZEN 


LUCITE BOX WITH COVER 


Crystal clear lucite 2” x 2” box %” thick, with radius 
of 1” on one side 3ox and lid hold together tightly 
Suitable for screws, seeds, dry chemicals, pins, gems 
stones, powders and in fact anything which must be 
seen while stored in this box but will not react chemi 
cally with Incite teautifully made costing twice our 
price to manufacture 50c per dozen postpaid 


ONCE AGAIN 


GEM CARBIDE SCRIBER 


This GEM CARBIDE SCRIBER can't be 
Tipped with the hardest metal made by man 


beat! 
Moh's 


scale Stays sharp 50 times longer than any 
other metal With this pencil GEM CARBIDE 
SCRIBER, you can do your engraving on hardened 
steels metals, glass, gems ceramics plastics, ete 
USED BY: jewelers, artists, craftsmen, designers, die 
cutters, glass cutters, machine shop laboratories and 


model $1.00 


PRISM—LIGHT FLINT GLASS— 
45 — 90 — 45 DEGREES 


Fluoride coated, unmounted Meets most exacting re 
quirements 1%” by 1%” face Suitable as diag 
onal for reflectors up to 10”, also as star diagonal on 
refractors These prisms are the best money can buy' 


Price $4.00 


SPECTRUM PRISM 


builders. . Price 


60 degrees, clear white Czechoslovakian glass for spec 
trum demonstrations Creates a beautiful rainbow ef 
fect in sunlight Suitable for chemical analysis wit! 
the bunsen flame. Instructive. %” x 1-1/2”. Prices 


75Sc plus 10c postage 


A POPULAR INTRODUCTION 
TO ASTRONOMY ! 


New Handbook of the Heavens, the best guide to the 
tars for the amateur 50c Postpaid 


WALL BAROMETER 


Practical! Beautiful! Guaranteed! 
PLAN YOUR TOMORROW TODAY! 
FORECAST THE WEATHER! 
With weather bureau accuracy! Almost 12 hours in 
idvance Save rained-out social engagements—golf 
hunting and swimming dates One of the world’s 


best Barometers at any price Polished BLOND or 
MAHOGANY frame Easy-to-read 3%” open-faced 
PORCELAIN dial Precision mechanism by German 


FREE prediction chart with each BA 
Worth almost twice the price 
Only $4.90 plus 50c postage 


BRILLIANT FLUORESCENCE 


Amazing Black Light with Powerful U.V. Lamp 
Still the most convenient, the best for all around re 
sults Used directly on 120V A.C. or D.C., 250 big 
watts 3200 to 4100 Angstrom Gives brilliant 
fluorescence on most of the common fluorescent min 


Craftsmen 
ROMETER 


erals The only powerful U.V lamp at this price 
Bulb, with 3 samples (sent only express—charges col 
lect ) errr ti 


Reflector and “Cord, Extra 2.50 
Include Postage Remit with Order 
No Open Accounts No C.0.D 


Send 25c for General Bulletin 


HARRY ROSS 


MICROSCOPES TELESCOPES 
Scientific and Laboratory Apparatus 
70 West Broadway, Dept. SNL-9SA 

New York 7, N. Y 
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- New Machines and Gadgets - 


For addresses where you can get more information on the new things described here, send a three-cent stamp to SCIENCE NEWS LETTER, 1719 N St., Washington 


6, D. C., and ask for Gadget Bulletin 637 


5} NECKTII CASI for persons 

travel frequently holds 10 ties in its plastic 

folds so easily visible. The 

transparent case also protects ties from be 

coming wrinkled or soiled in 
Science News Letter, August 30, 1952 


that the } are 


suitcases. 


PROJECTOR small enough to 
ho pc oat po k et or by 1eicase u ill 
4 transparencies up to 
Weighing a little less 
miniature projector 
ndenser system and 
ywrrected anastigmat 


2} SLIDI 
fit into a 
a2 > » had } 
CnNiaTRE 2 a coor 

widths of 10 feet. 

than two pounds, the 

bas a multiple lens c 

an ¢f.2:8 ‘bated color-c 

“ 

projection lens 
’ Science News Letter, August 30, 1952 


go NAIL HOLDER that clips to the head 
of a carpenter's hammer is especially good 
who often mash their thumbs 
while starting nails. Holding nails in sizes 
from shingle nails to spikes, the device 1s 
framing and 


lor pe rsons 


useful in form work. roof 

a So's : 
scaffold building, permitting the carpenter 
to position the work with his free hand. 


Science News Letter, August 30, 1952 


fo EYESHIELD MADE of lightweight 
plastic keeps sunlight from shining into the 
sunburn 


the shte la 


wearer's and reduces nose 


Held on by two hin ge d earptieces 


eves 


To receive this Gadget Bulletin without 


special 


stands straight out from the forehead as 
shown in the photograph, and has a non- 
reflecting underside that cuts down reflec- 


tions from below. 
Science News tetter, August 30, 1952 


fo FLOOR WAX with an insecticide in- 
eredient, lindane, kills roaches, ants, water- 
bugs and silverfish while serving as a gloss 


request each week, 


remit $1.50 for one year’s subscription. 


coating for wood, linoleum, asphalt, rubber 
tile or cement floors. Applied with a paint 
brush or cloth, the wax is not harmful t 
humans or to pets. 

Science News Letter, August 30, 1952 


{ POST-HOLE DIGGER powered by an 
electric drill that will handle 2-nch bits 
or larger takes some of the tiresome work 
out of digging fence post holes. Made of 
case-hardened heat-treated steel, the device 
works in either hard or soft ground. 
Science News Letter, August 30, 1952 


go EXPANSION ANCHORS made of 
plastic are driven into %-inch drilled holes. 
Molded gripper fins prevent the anchors 
from turning inside the hole as screws are 
tightened into place. If necessary, the 
screws can be withdrawn from the anchors 
and put back as firmly as before. 

Science News Letter, August 30, 1952 


% AUTOMOBILE LIGHT, handy for use 
while changing tires at night, also blinks a 
red warning at oncoming traffic. Small 
enough to be carried in the glove compart- 
ment, the light plugs into the cigar lighter 
socket and has 17 feet of cord in its base. 

Science News Letter, August 30, 1952 


- Nature Ramblings’ - 


Native species of strawberry, raspberry, 
gooseberry, currant and plum have been 
used in producing successful hybrids with 


> CROP PLANTS native to this hemis 
phere form an old and familiar catalog 
corn, potatoes, tobacco, beans, pumpkins, 
However, all 


squashes and all the rest. 


these came from the south, from the tropics 
and subtropics. 

Even the ones that the Indians of the 
East and Midwest were cultivating when 
the first white settlers came had been 
brought to them by nameless prehistoric 
forerunners of today’s agricultural exten 
sion workers. 

But a whole array of highly appreciated 
fruits and nuts occur naturally in the more 
heavily populated parts of the United States. 
Indians used them, though they did not 
cultivate them, finding enough for their 
needs in the wild state. European settlers, 
finding them to their taste, brought them 
into orchards and gardens, some in Colo 
nial times, some more recently. 

Among the earliest, and certainly among 
the most successful, were our native grapes. 
Old-world grapes did not take very kindly 
to our eastern conditions, though they do 
very well in But three species 
native to the East were made into good 


California. 


Success Stories 


table and juice grapes by selection and 
hybridization, and became the foundations 
of such types as Concord, Catawba and 
Scuppernong. 

Cranberries and blueberries were long 
gathered for the white man’s market just 
as the Indians gathered them, direct from 
the wild. In recent times, however, great 
areas of eastern bog and acid-soil uplands 
have been devoted to the cultivation of im 
proved varieties of these native berries. 


European, Asiatic and South American 
fruits. Our American wild crabapples, how- 
ever, have not been used in breeding new 
apple varieties, probably because they are 
too sour and too puckery with tannin. 

Three native fruits that are still largely 
neglected are paw-paws, persimmons and 
red haws. 

The roster of native nuts that have made 
good in cultivation is shorter, but contains 
some notable items. Outstanding is the 
pecan, native to our South. More recent, 
but highly promising, has. been the cultiva- 
tion of two of its relatives, black walnut 
and shellbark hickory. 

Best-flavored of all chestnuts was our 
native species, now virtually extinct from 
the deadly attack of the blight fungus. Sole 
chance of survival of the American chestnut 
flavor lies in the use of stray flowers, still 
found, as source of pollen for producing 
hybrids with the better kinds of Asiatic 
chestnuts. 

Science News Letter, August 30, 1952 





